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do, desire to cultivate the best varieties of roses in the 
best manner, and the decorative gardener will find 
much in this book that will specially appeal to him. 

The illustrations of rose species are reproductions 
from authentic works on the subject, and in addition 
to these there are useful designs which illustrate the 
practical details of budding, pruning, and other 
operations. We heartily commend this work to the 
notice of all who aspire to excel in the art of rose- 
culture. 

(2) This volume is a contribution to the “ King’s 
Classics ” under the general editorship of Prof. I. Gol- 
lancz. The first portion, consisting of forty-nine 
pages, is devoted to an introduction by Mr. Albert 
Sieveking, who states that the book contains 
in whole or abstract the Garden Essays of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple, Abraham Cowley, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Andrew Marvell, and John Evelyn, who “ in their 
lives cover the whole of the seventeenth century, and in 
their writing represent not only some of the best of 
garden, but of English literature.” The introduction 
is a learned critique of the five writers mentioned, and 
the views contained therein are likely to commend 
themselves to the reader, for they are well founded, 
being evidently based on a conscientious study of each. 
Incidentally Mr. Sieveking gives considerable infor¬ 
mation upon the history of gardening in Britain, and 
we . commend the reader to study the introduction 
before reading the selected contributions from the 
seventeenth-century writers. Of these we regard the 
prose of Temple as representing a style of literature 
that is at once pleasing and enlightening. His essay 
indicates such an appreciation of the art of gardening 
and intimate knowledge of the best gardens of his 
day as are certain to appeal to the practical 
horticulturist. 

Notwithstanding our own advanced methods, we are 
impressed with the insight into cultural problems 
Temple displays, although some of his opinions were 
based upon inaccurate premises. His reasons for re¬ 
commending contemporary gentlemen to possess 
gardens for themselves are unanswerable, but the 
lofty air in which they were advanced invests them 
with a certain amount of humour. 

The selection from Cowley includes a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Evelyn, and some entertaining verses appre¬ 
ciative of the garden. The extracts from Browne’s 
“ Garden of Cyrus ” and “ Plants Mentioned in 
Scripture ” give the reader some idea of the style of 
the writer, but they are unsatisfying, and it may be 
regretted the editor was compelled to curtail them so 
severely. His observations on grafting prove that 
numerous experiments were made in this art at that 
early date. Marvell’s verses show an inclination tc 
criticise gardeners for straining after the unnatural 
and attempting the mixing of plants by purposeful 
cross-breeding. 

Passing to Evelyn’s letters to Dr. Browne and 
others, these are all interesting and informative, 
whilst the abstracts from his famous “ Diary ” are not 
only interesting, but they go to show Evelyn’s great 
knowledge of gardening subjects, and his unusual 
powers of observation. 
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GERMAN SCIENCE MANUALS. 


(1) Bakterien, und Hire Bedeutung im praktischen 
Leben. By Dr. H. Miehe. Pp. iv+141. (Leipzig: 
Quelle and Meyer, 1907.) 

(2) Lebensfragen; die Vorgdnge des Stoffwechsels. 
By Dr. F. B. Ahrens. Pp. vi+153. (Leipzig: 
Quelle and Meyer, 1907.) 


(1) r ~T'HIS is an excellent little book. In it Dr. 

-I- Miehe expounds the story of the microorgan¬ 
isms so clearly that an ordinary, intelligent reader 
will easily and pleasantly acquire, so far as mere 
reading can supply it, a trustworthy knowledge of all 
the fundamental facts and theories of bacteriology. 
The author takes us from the De re rustica of M. 
Terentius Varro—who seems to have been in the 
matter of microbes much what Democritus was in 
respect to atoms—to the “ denkwiirdigen Brief ” of 
van Leeuwenhoek to the Royal Society in 1683, 
wherein the famous observer expresses his naive 
astonishment at certain frolicsome “ animalcula ” he 
had discovered in the human mouth; and our guide 
does not leave us until we have seen at least the out¬ 
standing features of the work of Jenner, Lister, 
Pasteur, Koch, Eberth, Winogradsky, and the many 
others whose labours have, each in its degree, helped 
to illuminate the dim but fascinating pathways which 
lead into the realms of the infinitely little. He shows 
us the microorganisms as helpers and as enemies, 
their modes of increase, and the methods of their 
destruction; their distribution on land and sea; and 
the problems of philosophy and of practical life to 
which the study of these “ little fleas ’’ leads. 

The book strikes just the happy mean required in a 
work of this kind. It avoids the trivialities wriiich 
often embellish expositions of “ popular ” science. It 
states the problems clearly, and discusses them 
soberly, yet withal is no dull and ponderous disquisi¬ 
tion ; in style it is rather Gallic than Teutonic. 

There is a glossary of such terms as are unusual 
and not sufficiently explained in the text. Given on 
the part of the reader a very small modicum of scien¬ 
tific knowledge, no mystery of the microorganism 
dealt with in the book need remain a mystery for lack 
of simple and lucid exposition. 

(2) The “ Lebensfragen ” contains a number of 
articles explaining the principles of nutrition and the 
origin and method of preparation of the chief food¬ 
stuffs. To persons who feel more than a passing 
curiosity about the production of sugar, butter, beer, 
vine, tea, and so forth, or about the chemical com¬ 
position of these, substances, the descriptions so far 
as they go may be recommended as trustworthy. But 
they do not go far enough for the technical reader, and 
are not intended for him. In each case a sketch of 
the source, manufacture, and chief chemical char¬ 
acters of the article is given, together with any salient 
facts of general or historical interest connected there¬ 
with. In the chapter on sugar, there is, for example, 
a description of how the beet-sugar industry was 
fostered in France by Napoleon. There are also 
chapters on enzyme action and on the production and 
application of artificial fertilisers. 
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The book is written for the general reader who 
wishes to know, without too much detail, something 
substantial about the chief things which go to nourish 
his kind—“the oil to make him a cheerful counten¬ 
ance, and bread to strengthen man’s heart.” To the 
English reader, however, there is hardly sufficient 
novelty, either in the substance of the essays or in 
their form, to make it worth his while to peruse the 
book, unless he wishes to give his German an airing. 

C. Simmonds, 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Studies in Blood Pressure: Physiological and Clinical. 

Second edition, enlarged. By Dr. George Oliver. 

Pp. xii + 255. (London : H. K. Lewis, 1908.) Price 

4s. net. 

Ix this second edition Dr. Oliver has carried the sub¬ 
ject of clinical pulse gauging a distinct step forward. 
Not only has he greatly improved his compressed-air 
manometer, but he has made further clinical observa¬ 
tions on blood pressure, and he presents the subject in 
a series of generalisations which cannot fail to be of 
practical value. The alterations he has effected in 
his instrument concern each of the three portions 
constituting it—the glass tube, the armlet, and the 
apparatus for regulating the air pressure in the tube. 
This latter is now closed at the distal end, thereby 
doing away with the necessity. for a tap, and effec¬ 
tually avoiding leakage. The armlet no longer con¬ 
sists of a gutta-percha bag which completely encircles 
the limb, but of a canvas bag, constructed to encircle 
the limb partially, and provided with three straps; 
this is a great improvement on the older contrivance, 
admitting, as it does, of ready adjustment to the 
limb. Finally, instead of regulating the air pressure 
by a ball-pump, which causes the index to move 
along the tube in a series of bounds, Dr. Oliver now 
employs a compressor fashioned concertina-wise, the 
size of the chamber being controlled by means of a 
screw passing between the two boards constituting 
respectively the top and the bottom, an arrangement 
which enables the air pressure to be regulated with 
great evenness and nicety. 

Dr. Russell recently directed attention to the 
fact that a thickened, sclerosed artery may vitiate the 
findings obtained with the armlet method. In this 
Dr. Oliver agrees. He finds that the readings he 
obtains with the armlet method may be higher than 
those yielded by his earlier spring instrument (haemo- 
dynamometer). In the slighter degrees of arterial 
sclerosis the difference in the readings obtained by 
the two methods is small—from 10 to 20 mm. Hg.— 
but in advanced sclerosis this difference may be much 
greater, reaching to 40, 50, 70, and even too mm. 
Hg. But, as the author points out, this very differ¬ 
ence may be of advantage, affording, as it does, a 
means of estimating the degree of arterial sclerosis 
present. He has, moreover, shown that in old 
people very high armlet readings may be observed in 
conjunction with low htemodynamometric readings, 
without any evidence of cardiac strain—the actual 
blood-pressure, i.e., being low, though a high degree 
of sclerosis is present. Only when the arterial wall 
is normal are the readings furnished by the two 
methods identical. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is 
that which deals with the causes of excessive arterial 
blood pressure. The condition is attributed essen¬ 
tially to constriction of the arterioles as the result of 
chemical irritation, and the sources of the chemical 
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agents capable of bringing this about are discussed. 
Dr. Oliver is to be congratulated on the production 
of these valuable studies. 

Dairy Laboratory Guide. By Prof. C. W. Melick. Pp. 
v+129; illustrated. (London: Archibald Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1907.) Price 5s. net. 

In some parts of Great Britain, and in most parts of 
Ireland, dairying is being gradually transferred from 
the farm to the factory, and an increasing demand 
for properly trained managers has to be met. Not 
only must such managers be experienced in the prac¬ 
tical operations of butter- and cheese-making, but 
they must also be able to manipulate the machinery 
providing power to the dairy, be able to carry out. the 
chemical analysis of milk and cream, possess a know¬ 
ledge of dairy bacteriology, and be business men. At 
three of the dairy schools in Great Britain the equip¬ 
ment should be sufficient for providing the course of 
training required, but no courses specially intended 
for dairy managers seem yet to be given. 

In the State agricultural colleges in the dairying 
parts of North America, short courses of training for 
dairy managers are regularly given, and it is for 
such courses that Prof. .Melick has prepared this series 
of exercises. The book should be useful on this side 
of the Atlantic by indicating the general lines on which 
courses can be arranged. In detail, however, the 
exercises are not entirely suitable for use in this 
country. The use of the hand churn and butter 
worker is nowhere referred to, but, though skill in 
making butter by hand is unnecessary to the creamery 
manager, the process provides a training which can¬ 
not be obtained by more mechanical methods. The 
three exercises given in hard and soft cheese-making 
are totally insufficient, and if the plea is offered that 
there is no time for more, it would surely be better 
to omit the making of “ dried milk cocktail,” “ butter¬ 
milk pop,” and a dozen other dietetic delicacies and 
nostrums which are given as exercises to the students. 
Again, the economics of dairying should be dealt 
with far more thoroughly, and the bacteriological ex¬ 
ercises should be extended beyond the bacteriology of 
impurities in milk to the bacteriology of the ripening 
of cheese and cream. 

Nor on literary grounds can the book be recom¬ 
mended in this country as a students’ text-book. 
Partly owing to numerous “ printer's ” errors, partly 
to clumsy phraseology, and partly to the use of 
American technicalities, the meanings of which are 
unknown to us, portions of the book become almost 
unintelligible. For example, the student is directed 
to “ make nutrose by boiling together in any alkaline 
solution dried casein and caustic acid,” and again to 
“ make eulactol by dissolving proteic vegetable sub¬ 
stance and adding hydrates of carbon, salts, such as 
phosphate of calcium, cooking salt, or carbonate of 
sodium, and allow to vaporize ” (pp. 107-8). On 
the other hand, Gray’s method for the determination 
of moisture in butter is admirably described. 

Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Basque, and other Caucasic Languages, 
showing Fundamental Kinship of the Aryan 
Tongues and of Basque with the Semitic Tongues. 
By Dr. A. E. Drake. (Denver : The Herrick Book 
and Stationery Company; London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., 1907.) Price 25s. 
net. 

Just as in the sphere of the natural sciences men 
from time to time arise who believe that they have 
discovered perpetual motion, or that the circle can be 
squared, or that one can demonstrate that the earth 
is flat, so, too, in comparative philology writers are 
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